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ESTHETIC AND THE RATIONAL IDEAL. I 
BEAUTY 


:" is always possible for any given term in a system of terms to 

be taken for an ‘‘indefinable.’’ In whatever system, the most fin- 
ished defining can but express the greatest number of concepts in 
terms of the least number of indefinables—a highly technical task 
even when, as in logic, arithmetic, geometry, our array is narrowly 
limited. In the vast system falling within the range of historic 
reflection, it is hard to see how any test could be devised by which 
we might prove our indefinables not to have been multiplied beyond 
necessity. 

Should though beauty ever come for us to be an indefinable, we 
shall know the moment of accepting this conclusion for a sorry one. 
Not but what we might come to look upon our moment of disappoint- 
ment as having builded better than it knew; yet so long as beauty 
remained not one but one more unanalysable concept its singularity 
could contribute to nothing but our uneasiness. 

Why then does history and experience show this reluctance to 
multiply undefined categories to have gone unfelt by many and 
most? Perhaps in a general way we might point to the rarity of 
the analytic temperament in this not over-orderly world; but then, 
too, there is a special reason why the most devoted analyst must feel 
himself baffled where beauty is in question. The experience of 
beauty has moments defying analysis, moments when expression 
seems the one thing inept to express what is passing in the soul. 
“Ineffable’? comes to us afterwards as the only word not incon- 
gruous with the thing lived in presence of what beauty has, as we 
say, ‘‘taken our breath away,’’ and with our breath all words. 

One, the rhythm of whose exhalation and inhalation has been in- 
terrupted by no such moments of breathlessness (of ‘‘rapture,’’ as 
the word is), will never learn what he has missed. (‘‘Non discitur,’”’ 
Schopenhauer keeps insisting.) His impassible analysis may move 
untroubled on to an ultimate economy in indefinables. Perhaps he 
is not to be envied a smoothness the fountain of whose ease is want 
of experience; but for the same reason, neither need those cherish 
themselves who, lacking his feeling for science as he theirs for art, 
imagine themselves saving their esthetic souls by refusing to think. 
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For one who would relinquish with equal sense of loss what in sud- 
den insight and what in brooding reflection he had seized on, the 
only provident thing to do is to keep as long as his grasp will let him 
his hold on both. Need he in fact abandon either? May not the 
ineffableness of extreme beauty be but,a quality transiently lent it by 
the moment’s mood? Most genuine this trance; and while it holds 
us breathless, how should we not be still? But when returning re- 
flection brings speech with it, and articulate science, should not this 
moment be equally grateful to a mind realizing how little the mind 
can enjoy what it may so little share—even with itself? So it is with 
many of us who, having lived the moment to our soul’s capacity, 
have thereafter with what was left of our science struggled to re- 
cover our powers of reflection, sensible there could be no continuing 
satisfaction in dumfounded bewilderment. To one so struggling, 
whatever protracts his impotence to define, to ‘‘place,’’ to make 
secure for eternity the treasure of the moment does but lengthen the 
torment of his thought. 

It will be understood, then, why we reserve as the last resort of 
disappointed hope the alternative of assigning beauty a place among 
the indefinables. 


Meanwhile, what tedious experience previous labors in defining 
have gathered for us may save us some wandering now. Is the 
meaning of beauty, like that of some geometrical concept, to be 
sought among those which for their lack of reference to purpose we 
have called ateleological definitions? Or will beauty along with 
life’s implements and gestures owe the unity of its manifold forms to 
their common teleology? For with beauty as with everything, 
there would seem to be no way of defining save one of these two. 

So far as history has preserved the story, ateleological definitions 
of beauty are the first to have presented themselves. For its own day 
and the immediately following, we can understand the promise un- 
folded by the Pythagorean discovery of simple mathematical ratios 
holding, ceteris paribus, between string-lengths tuned to harmon- 
ious intervals. Nature has so fashioned us that, when set to cal- 
culating, the simpler the sum the better we like it: would it not 
be curious and interesting to discover all our ‘‘better-likings’’ to 
have something (however hidden) to do with simpler sums? And, 
looking into the matter, supporting evidence most encouraging to 
the philosopher leaves the esthetic sense very little offended. Some- 
thing it may have cost a Greek musician to acknowledge the octave 
the most pleasing of intervals; something, a Greek architect to 
accord the circle supreme beauty among plane figures. But if at 
no greater price than this one might have entry to Timeus’ demon- 
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stration of all Nature as the masterpiece of all Art, what artist 
could refuse himself this chance of meeting that other Artist, the 
divine Artifex who fashioned the harmonious Spheres? 

Nor would he have rightly guessed the later chapters of esthetic 
history who surmised this mathematical account of beauty to have 
been too childish to last in a maturing world. Like many another 
idea won in childhood’s struggle to hold its world together, this one 
will in time take on the strange compulsion of thoughts that ‘‘were 
not born yesterday, we know not whence they came.’’ We still count 
modern enough to hold its place in literature the elaborate applica- 
tion Zeising accorded to a certain ratio called ‘‘the golden section.’’ ? 
As proportioning base to altitude in a ‘‘most-pleasing’’ rectangle, 
this golden section very likely expresses better than does the monot- 
onous equality of the square’s sides our actual taste in the matter 
of rectangles. Fechner’s experiments show this to be probable 
enough; but when Zeising tries to demonstrate the part played by 
this same ratio in all the beauties of art and nature we suspect 
youth’s genial speculation of having become senility’s mystic obses- 
sion. 

These definite mathematical formulas of young Greece feeling 
her way, of old Europe losing hers, shade off into expressions, vaguer 
indeed, but still free from any suspicion of purpose in beauty. Ata 
time when the whole matter of ‘‘experimentale Atsthetik’’ was 
fresher in men’s minds than it is today, Wilhelm Wundt, out of his 
abundant sanity, could still find patience to review the history of 
such formulas; and to some such conclusion as this: 

Seit den Anfangen der Austhetik ist der Versuch, alle isthetischen Wirk- 
ungen auf ein Fundamentalprincip zuriickzufiihren, immer wiedergekebrt. 
Am meisten hat sich in dieser Beziehung das sogenannte Princip der ‘‘ Einheit 
in der Mannigfaltigkeit’’ des Beifalls zu erfreuen gehabt. Das nun einem 
derartigen Princip, dessen Ausdruck freilich unbestimmt genug ist, in der 
That viele Factoren der Asthetischen Wirkung ohne Schwierigkeit subsumirt 
werden kénnen, erhellt sich aus [vorangegangenen] Ausfiihrungen. Dagegen 
scheint es fraglich, ob mit einer solchen Formel, welche theils sehr verschie- 
denartiges zusammenfasst, theils doch allzu sehr vor der Aussenseite der Dinge 
stehen bleibt, viel gewonnen sei. Die nahere Analyse der Erscheinungen wird 
immer wieder geneigt sein, eine solche Formel zu specialisiren oder ihr weitere 
Hiilfsprincipien an die Seite zu stellen. . . . Fiir die psychologische Analyse 
kenn die Aufstellung derartiger Pricipien werthvoll werden, sobald in ihnen 
gewisse allgemeinere psychologische Thatsachen ihren Ausdruck finden.2 


And perhaps we may leave matters in somewhat this shape: 


1 Neue Lehre von den Proportionen des menschlichen Kérpers. Leipz. 1854. 
Das Normalverhdltwiss der chemischen und morphologischen Proportionen. 
Ebend. 1856. On Zeising, Fechner, and general problem, see Wundt, Grund- 
sige der physiologische Psychologie, 3 A, II, 214 ff. 

2 Op. cit., II, 224. 
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of modern ‘‘formulas’’ pretending to empirical support, those not 
too vague to be refutable by experience are sufficiently supported 
by it to make us feel there may be ‘‘something in them’’; but this 
‘‘something in them’’ we strongly suspect of being a ‘‘something 
back of them.’’ We are entirely ready to subscribe to Wundt’s con- 
cluding sentence: ‘‘the formulation of suchlike principles can prove 
useful to psychological analysis—only as certain more general 
psychological facts find expression in them.’’ But for these ‘‘more 
general psychological facts’’ back of the ateleological formulas, 
Wundt himself and the esthetic that followed could find only 
teleological expression. 

That the effort to define beauty without consideration of pur- 
pose has even now exhausted all its resources would in view of its 
historic ingenuity be an indiscreet thing to say. Most likely there 
will always hang, as there has always hung, over the whole subject 
something of that cheerful expectancy Time@us breathes into his final 
utterance on the beauty of scalene right-triangles: 


‘*Now the one we maintain to be the most beautiful of all these 
many figures is that of which the double forms an equilateral triangle. 

‘*But if any one know a more beautiful form for the composition 
of the elements, he shall carry off the palm not as an enemy but as 
a friend.’’ ® 


For most of us this hopefulness is too vaguely founded to en- 
courage large industry in an attempt to find new and more satisfying 
ateleological characteristics of the beautiful. And then, too, beauty, 
whose creation and appreciation is so living, so human an affair, 
would seem to claim its place among the organized purposes of life, 
to have particular part in the richly varied purposefulness of human 
life. If not in its own purpose, yet somewhere in the domain of the 
teleological, beauty may seek its meaning with better hope. 


Bringing to bear experience already acquired in the art of defin- 
ing, it would be natural to plan our search for the meaning of beauty 
after old models of successful strategy. We find chronometers to 
be the class of endlessly varied mechanisms calculated to serve the 
purpose of time-keeping ; we let the living comprise all the self-main- 
taining products of nature’s workshop. And are we not led to ask 

ourselves whether there be not some purpose, X, to serve which is to 
be beautiful? What is this X whose service is beauty? Surely, to 
have found it is to have found the teleological definition of the 
beautiful; nor does it seem such definition coud reasonably be sought 


a 


in any other way than one that makes toward such a finding. 


3 Plato, Timeus (arranged). 
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To find the X such that to be an X-server is to be beautiful! 
Alas for one who from the simplicity of its setting draws hope for 
the ease of this task! Indeed, no one has ever gone forth toward its 
accomplishment who has not met at the very outset a situation 
seeming to rob his program of all sense and meaning. On every 
hand he finds use according beauty to things, not because they are 
servants of some single end, X, but because each is a peculiarly good 
servant of the end defining its kind—these well-served ends being 
no less in number than the number of teleologically defined classes 
accepted into our discourse. ‘‘Beautiful’’ is the sword best designed 
for slaying, and equally ‘‘beautiful’’ is the salve best compounded 
for healing. No need to multiply examples, for evidently there would 
be as many kinds of ‘‘beautiful’’ things as there are recognized ends 
to be served well or ill. The plain consequence is, no world including 
within its structure any kind of purposes better or worse served 
could be lacking in beauty; and beauty, so far from being reserved 
for heaven, could in no likelihood be refused to hell. 

If anyone would dismiss this common use of the beautiful as a 
vulgar abuse, believe me he is hasty. Something like bewilderment 
overtakes the reflective mind as it comes to realize how many naively 
worshipped beauties of this world turn out to be good-servants dis- 
guised as gods. For many more do than we commonly suppose; and 
if we stop to consider how many more may than we have yet detected, 
our wonder takes on a color of fear. Of course, some are so vulgar 
by nature no mere word could hide their aggressive ‘‘utility.’’ What 
beauty may be claimed for a new invention in sewing-machines, car- 
pet-sweepers, toilet-equipment, so obviously measures nothing but 
some enhanced fitness of these ‘‘beautiful’’ devices to their defining 
ends, we are inclined to wonder whether any but a salesman could 
bring himself so to prostitute so divine a word. But there is nothing 
vulgar about the beauty of a tiger’s fangs, any more than about the 
ugliness of the tiger’s snarl; and no one is trying to sell the former, 
nor to drive the latter off the market. Yet if this beauty be not that 
of the good servant, this ugliness that of the bad, what meaning can 
either have? And, in fact, those fangs are wonderful good-servants 
of the tiger, that sneer bodes ill indeed for man. 

Perhaps it is natural enough to feel some change in a term’s 
meaning must go with a sufficiently abrupt change in its application; 
so, when I recall with what devoutness Chasles in his masterly 
Apercu historique speaks of the beauty of a new generalization in 
mathematics, I am first eager to declare this supersensible beauty to 
have no marks of service about it. But then, I wonder! If I were to 
call Volapuk or Esperanto a beautiful language, no one who agreed 
with me at all would mistake me to admire in either more than the 
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superior serviceability of a simplified tongue. What, then, of mathe- 
matics? is it any more than a tongue exquisitely adapted to the 
delicate descriptions it undertakes? (For that matter, it is Buffon, 
is it not? who would define all science to be but ‘‘une langue bien 
faite’? And what can a new generalization do to beautify mathe- 
matics save to leave it une langue mieux faite? Better made?— 
that is, made better-to-serve its end.) 

Something we had to say on a previous occasion of the artistry, 
of the poesy, of exact science as it went molding the plastic material 
of experience toward its ideal—an image of nature as perfect mech- 
anism.* (This, in dissent from the traditional portrayal of the 
exact scientist as the most uncreative of discoverers—a maker of 
nothing.) What now of this art? of what sort is the enhanced 
beauty of each nearer approach to an infinitely remote ideal? We 
are far enough from sewing-machines, tigers’ teeth, and even from 
the serviceable language of mathematics; for we are working in the 
very material of physical reality. But for its quality of beauty is 
our work of science-art the less indebted to its superior service? 
True the service of such a work of art is the most general éon- 
ceivable: a mechanical insight into nature is (as elsewhere we have 
tried to show) the condition of accomplishment of whatever. specific 
purpose man may seize on; nay, it is the condition of his being able 
to grasp so much as the meaning of purpose. But is it to be use 
less, to be the indispensable condition of all utilities? 

We begin to wonder; to wonder and maybe to fear. For after 
all the dreams men have dreamed of a heavenly beauty, it would be 
a bitter thing to find all beauty turn into earthly utility—superior 
utility, if you will, but how inferior to what we had dreamt! And 
are we not approaching painfully near to some such conclusion? We 
begin to wonder whether there be any such end, X, as first we sought, 
whose least service is beauty; whether there are not rather innu- 
merable ends, a, b, c,..., to serve any one of which better than some 
other of its servants is to enjoy—what? A beautifully superior 
utility ! 

There are serious students and lovers of beauty in its ‘‘purest”’ 
and ‘‘highest’’ forms who come (with what perverse enthusiasm!) 
to just this conclusion : ‘‘No great work of art [we find John Ruskin 
maintaining] was ever begun without an ulterior motive. It is in 
the cathedral undertaken for religious or civic reasons; in the fresco 
or picture intended as illustration to a story or an aid to devotion; 
in the mass, or oratorio, or opera intended, above everything, to be 
expressive, that we see the unflinching selections, the imperious 
orders and counter-orders of the organic desire for beauty.’’ And 


4Cf, Mind as Behavior, ‘‘Preface;’’ ‘*‘The Mathematician and His Luck.’’ 
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if one is for a moment uplifted by the majesty of this ‘‘organic de- 
sire for beauty,’’ let him not forget that technic, too, issues its orders 
and counter-orders, has its selections and eliminations—how im- 
perious, how pitiless, only the high technician may know. Is then 
this ‘‘organic desire for beauty’’ aught but our living desire for 
maximum success ?—toward whatever ends we strive! 


If the interpretation of beauty as the quality of a more perfect 
means to an end presupposed were to be taken as beauty’s final 
definition, a question whose interest started us on our search for 
this definition would have its answer. ‘‘Beautiful’’ could not be 
the adjective of any end (rational or other) were it by definition 
the adjective of the (better) means. The ‘‘organie desire for 
beauty’’ would indeed be no other than the desire of the organism 
for what brings it the nearer to, or the easier by, what it wants; its 
‘imperious orders and counter-orders’’ would be issued—to tts 
engineers. 

What makes us hesitate to accept this conception of beauty as 
fins) is not the sound and fury of those who ery against art’s utility, 
in the name of ‘‘art for art’s sake.’’ Signifying nothing but pro- 
test against a theory whose farther reaches it takes no trouble to 
understand, this idle heroism never wearies of running round the 
circle its first phrase describes: ‘‘L’art pour l’art signifie pour les 
adeptes un travail dégagé de toute préoccupation autre que celle 
du beau en lui-méme.’’ Meanwhile, O Gautier, the ‘‘in-itself-beauti- 
ful’? is—what? The phrase loses itself in negations. 

No, what makes us suspect we have as yet done scant justice to 
art and its works of beauty, is not the hurt outcry of the fine-artist 
on learning some use has been found for his output. It is just the 
selectiveness of the man-in-the-street when making a useful pur- 
chase he pauses, hesitates; be it knife or fork, platter or cup he 
would have, he compares, chooses; and from among many samples 
of each, his choice is not always the best-adapted. 

A slight thing, this, on which to hang any weighty matter; yet 
our whole philosophy may depend on what we make of this plain- 
man’s motives. Something of what is here at issue may be better 
put if we introduce a few formal definitions of certain terms in 
familiar use. Thus use (whether well-inspired or no) insists on 
discriminating between two kinds of art, and two kinds of beauty. 
An art whose works are seen to serve a purpose definable without 
reference to beauty is called a useful or a technical art. If there 
be any arts whose works do not fall under this description, we shall 
call these the fine-arts. Whatever beauty may be ascribed to works 
of technical art, we may conveniently refer to as technical beauty. 
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If there be fine-arts whose works are also to be called beautiful, we 
shall let this (non-technical) beauty be esthetic beauty. 

And now our homely observation of the selective choices of very 
simple folk making useful purchases may be put in these new terms: 
Selection is not determined by the technical beauty (7.e., maximum 
specific utility) of the object. Yet utilities being equal (as we shall 
suppose for simplicity’s sake) the purchaser still explains his prefer- 
ence in terms of beauty: he has chosen ‘‘the prettier.’’ If this be 
not deception and misuse, then there is a beauty non-technical in 
nature, an attraction to be called esthetic. We do not as yet pretend 
such esthetic beauty to reside in useless objects, we ask only whether 
it do not distinguish values in equally useful ones. If so, there are 
fine-artists in the land, and these are none the less fine for being 
technical, too. 

Now the purchase we have watched has a sequel in use—one not 
without influence on the motives of purchase, no doubt. The most 
useful cup can have no interest for its owner enhungered, the best- 
adapted platter no more for its owner athirst; and when he is 
neither in one state nor the other ‘‘he wants neither around.’’ This, 
on the supposition that the only beauty cup and platter have is of 
the sort we have called technical. But now suppose these utensils 
to have something of that other beauty we pretend to have made 
them preferred. Then a significant thing happens: the owner will 
have the cup by him though he use but the platter, and the platter 
when he needs but the cup. Nay, there are moments (maybe most 
moments) when ‘‘he likes to have both around,’’ though he have use, 
then, for neither. In a word, in what gives to each its technical 
value utensils are not interchangeable; in whatever it is lends them 
esthetic value, they are. 

We have discussed our problem on the plane of the simple, but 
the gentle are not excluded from its implications. The peasant must 
select his platter from those the potter has ready-made; the prince 
may select his platter-maker from those the gods have made ready— 
he may send for a Benvenuto Cellini. But prince and peasant both 
exhibit the same propensities; things they would have always with 
them, things interchangeably desirable to them, must if we are to 
allow them any beauty have esthetic value; and this esthetic beauty 
our previous discussion of the technical left entirely out of account. 

Using the word ‘‘beauty’’ from now on to stand for what we 
have laboriously called the esthetic, and burdening ourselves with 
an adjective only on the rare occasions we shall have to distinguish 
the technical, we have words to interpret the fine-artist’s plea that 
his beauty be left useless. He means, what various objects of utility 
he makes must be interchangeable objects of desire ; their desirability 
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is in this sense independent of their use; their specific name-giving 
use may be forgotten. And for that matter, may not such use be 
lacking, and the object retain its desirability for all its uselessness? 
Of course it may; but there is no point in pretending that it can 
have no beauty till it purge itself of all suspicion of use. Benvenuto 
was an artist, I trow, long before that famous day he dragged him- 
self from sick-bed to oversee his Perseus cast: but before that he had 
been turning out platters and cups, swords and shields, chalices, 
pyxes, and small-change—all, highly useful articles. 

And Théophile Gautier’s confession of the artist’s faith in an 
art ‘‘free from all concern save for beauty-in-itself,’’—is this any 
longer a mere tautology? Or rather, is it not what all the tautologies 
of clever men turn out to be, a pithy saying in disguise? What 
Gautier means to confess is his faith in an existence, in the practical- 
ity of creating a beauty irreducible to the technical, in the actuality of 
an art worth calling fine- or free-art. But that is a thesis, and a most 
serious thesis! To be sure, it leaves to another the first preparation 
for its defence; and that must be the definition of the thing said to 
exist; namely, ‘‘the beautiful per se.’’ 

For us, the all-highest to whom the altar of art is erected remains 
at this chapter’s ending an unknown god; but let us not suppose 
our long travail toward a definition of beauty to have been a fruit- 
less toil. We have put many false things behind us. First, all rest 
and contentment in the ineffability of beauty; if the end of the 
story leave beauty among our indefinables, it can only be because 
fate has proven too strong for us. Second, that mistaken method 
which would try to frame for beauty an ateleological definition; its 
long history, if it do not end in the babbling of a second childhood, 
then lays at our feet certain empirical inductions whose ‘‘ formulation 
can become useful to psychological analysis only when in them more 
general psychological facts find expression.’’ Third, the false teleol- 
ogy that tries to reduce all beauty to superior degree of fitness; the 
superiority that lends ‘‘technical beauty’’ may be caleulated with 
respect to as many ends as there are teleologically defined classes; 
beauty (‘‘esthetic beauty’’) can have but one. 

It is this end we seek—the end served by all beautiful things 
alike. But as these things of beauty are either the products or the 
apperceptions of Art, I propose that in turning the page we set our- 


selves the new task of seeking the part of beauty in the teleology of 
Art.5 


EK. A. Srncer, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


5 To be continued in next issue, No. 10. 
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POSSIBILITY AND BECOMING? 


Pp OSSIBILITY is not a very popular concept nowadays; to the 

empirically-minded philosophers it seems abstract, thin, in- 
substantial, whereas to the rationally-minded, it seems barbarous and 
woolly, and its use a gratuitous complication of an already too con- 
gested metaphysical situation. I would like to show that, on the con- 
trary, the concept of possibility issues out of our immediate con- 
tact with things, especially our contact with change. 

The hard-headed man insists that a thing is either actual or it 
is not at all. We know, however, from our experience with hard- 
headed persons in every walk of life, that they are the ones most 
liable to miss an obvious fact provided it is so obvious as to be all- 
pervasive,—and the present case is no exception. <A piece of wood 
is burning in my fireplace. This burning is disclosed in my expe- 
rience as a continuous event throughout a lapse of time. But for 
our friend who conceives things only as actual, the event breaks up 
into a this, a that, and another given element, that is to say, into a 
series of different states none of which contains change. Thus, the 
burning of the wood becomes the smokiness of the wood, succeeded 
by the sudden tongue of flame, succeeded by the bright red of the 
charcoal, succeeded by the gray hue of the ashes. In such a pic- 
ture, the rich variety is preserved, but the ‘‘changiness’’ of the 
event, its aspect as burning is left out. Take such a common ex- 
perience as becoming—becoming a doctor or a teacher. On this 
theory, for me to become a doctor is to cease being myself, and to 
be somebody else. Thus, J have not become a doctor—somebody else 
is the doctor. In trying to become, I have only succeeded in de- 
stroying myself. The price of self-identity is immobility, and the 
man who buries his talent would seem to be the wiser man after all. 

Surely this is wrong; but it will not do to go to the other ex- 
treme. and follow the example of Bergson, who in a frantic effort to 
rescue change refuses to admit any permanence in the process what- 
ever. It is like melting the melting pot in order to accelerate the 
melting. I believe one can save the situation without resorting to 
such heroic measures. 

Let us return to our example. In so far as it is a situation of 
burning, clearly it is not a condition of actuality, but of entry into 
actuality, not of being, but of ingression? into being. Ingression of 
what? Of possibility. Process is the injection of possibility into 

1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Northampton, Mass., December, 1925. 


2I am taking this word from Professor A. N. Whitehead, to the stimulus of 
whose lectures at Harvard I am indebted for the substance of this paper. 
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actuality. So long as the wood is burning, we can not say of it 
either that it is burned or that it is not burned; its condition is be- 
tween being and non-being, it is one of possibility into actuality. 
We will not grasp process until, to the flat surface of actuality, we 
add the dimension of possibility, which is that of depth. Since 
everything is in process, the actual never appears in isolation, but 
points always beyond itself to that which is being achieved in the 
actual. This is true even of such an apparently static being like the 
white patch of paper before me. The paper is not quite white, yet it 
suggests whiteness as its nature. Somehow, its nature is what it 
is not. In fact, every physical object points to pure qualities—pure 
whiteness, perfect roundness—beyond its own actual achievement, 
and by this fact discloses itself as in a state of frustration, of ar- 
rested movement, like the reliefs on the Greek urn: 

Fair youth beneath the trees, 

Thou canst not leave thy song, 

Nor ever can these trees be bare. 

Nevertheless, the frustration is not absolute, for the motionless- 
ness, at least among real objects, is only apparent. What we have 
is not a white patch, but a whitening patch, a rounding figure and 
so forth. 

Possibility is that constant element in change which enables us 
to know things by providing the mind with a foothold in the trans- 
itory. In the happening of any event lurks a mystery; there was 
nothing before and now there is something; the emptiness of nega- 
tion has been filled in with the volume of the event. To Parmenides, 
this had all the marks of a trick, and he refused to believe it was a 
genuine performance. But the mystery is solved, or at least is les- 
sened, if we conceive becoming as a passage not from pure negation, 
but from possibility to being. The problem of negation has always 
offered peculiar difficulties. Is negation pure nothing? If so, noth- 
ing can be said of it; we can not even refer to it as nothing; 
it is absolute indetermination; it is nothing and it is everything. 
But we know from actual experience that negative facts are distinct 
from one another and they have a certain determinateness. What is 
then the alternative? Is it that a negative fact is a disguised positive 
fact? Such a view would leave out of account that very nature of 
negation in virtue of which it is contrasted with affirmation. In fact, 
We remain unable to grasp negation so long as we confine ourselves 
to the field of the actual or its opposite. We must-conceive of the 
negative fact as the merely possible; qua possible, it is something 
determinate, and yet not to be identified with the positive fact, i.c., 
with actuality. 

Let us now consider how the conception of possibility may serve 
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to illumine the fact of purpose. When I leave my home and walk 
to the station in order to catch a train, by what is my behavior 
determined? By my previous condition—answers the mechanist— 
my being at home and in a certain frame of mind. Well, that is 
precisely by what I am not determined, so far as appearances are 
concerned. The characteristic flavor of purposive action is that it is 
controlled not by what actually exists, but by that which is not yet. 
Though in fact I am at home, it is the factor of my being at the 
train—something non-actual—that controls and directs my steps. 

Shall we say, then, that my acts are controlled by the future? 
No, for on account of obstacles on the way, the purpose may not 
eventuate; I may miss my train and have to return, though that is 
not what I intended. The cause is to be found neither in the first 
nor in the final stages of the process as actualized; it is not to be 
found in actuality at all; the cause must be sought in possibility. 
The concept of the final cause is just as inadequate as that of the 
efficient cause; both refer to actuality and the difference between 
them is simply one between futuristic and antecedent mechanism. 
A purposive act is possibility controlling its own realization. This 
is not to say that possibility is the only factor; the efficient cause 
operates as well. We have mechanism, which is actuality controlling 
possibility, and we have teleology, which is possibility controlling 
actuality. 

There are those who, while admitting possibility as a factor in 
the real, maintain that it can operate only in so far as it is grasped 
by a mind. In this way, they bring actuality in by the back door, 
for according to their view it is the actualized thought of possibility 
which operates. It may be, of course, that, in an ultimate sense, 
mind is the central reality and everything depends on it; but I am 
not concerned with this view at the moment. My point is simply 
that, in this matter, possibility has the same status as actuality: 
that it depends just as much or just as little on mind as actuality. 
You may object that possibility is an abstraction, floating away into 
nothing unless attached to something concrete like the mind. But 
what is the actual if not an abstraction also, the fictitious moment of 
immobility before the head of the wave breaks into foam? 

We may describe possibilities as patterns gradually becoming 
conerete—as Platonic forms putting on flesh and blood through the 
process of realization. What is the character of these forms? There 
is a current viewpoint which regards physical objects as collections 
of atomic sense-data; and there is an analogous theory which con- 
siders a pattern as a collection of atomic universals, such as color, 
shape, smell. It seems to me that both standpoints are at fault, in 
that they define the concrete in terms of the abstract. Atomism, 
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whether in the field of things or in that of forms, is a mistaken 
theory. What we have is not bits of sense-data, but a continuum in 
which they are separated out by a process of abstraction; not simple 
universals, but complex and variegated patterns of which these uni- 
versals form aspects. 

It is such patterns that characterize actuality. Obviously they 
do not do so in a clear and definite way; thus it is not at all easy 
to read the patterns inscribed on the face of actuality. Rather do 
they overflow actuality and overflow into one another. Some pos- 
sibilities are only adumbrated in the process, whilst others immerse 
themselves in actuality with ease and in all their fulness. 

And it is such patterns that are effective as causes. There are 
many Platonic realists who admit the reality of universals, but re- 
fuse or rather omit to make any use of them for explanatory pur- 
poses. When it comes to explaining the behavior of anything, they 
confine themselves to particulars. Yet, if universals are real they 
must function, they must play their réle in the becoming of things; 
and this réle is exhibited in the operation of purpose, conscious or 
unconscious, and in the contagion of ideals. 

Some construe the emergence of the possible into actuality as 
the blossoming forth of what is already contained in the seed, as the 
unfolding of the implicit. So to conceive emergence is to rob it of 
creativeness, it is to think of it as merely the removal of the veil 
from what is eternally there. In such a theory, possibility is made 
into an all-sufficient factor, just as in the mechanistic theory it is 
actuality that completely fills the stage; and in both theories real 
becoming is left out of the picture. Emergence is under the ab- 
solute dominion neither of possibility, nor of actuality; it is a 
creative process, an adventure. Accidents happen and luck, too, 
may supervene. 

As long as we limit ourselves to the world of actuality, we can 
do either of two things: either we can regard the given as controlling 
what is not given, or we can regard it as not controlling the future 
at all. In the first case we have rigid determinism, in the second 
we have sheer indeterminism and chaos. To obtain genuine spon- 
taneity, we must pass beyond the category of actuality and grasp 

possibility, which involves spontaneity in its very character as con- 
trasted with necessity. The view suggests itself that the order of 
nature is not an antecedent fact but an emergent from possibility, 
that the universe is in travail, and that law and system are being 
born and reared laboriously amidst all the hazards of existence. 
Spontaneity does not disappear; it gets regulated, gradually losing 
its arbitrary character. By the very process of realization, pos- 
sibilities become restricted ; the already actual enters as an additional 
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causal factor, creating precedents, habits, making for greater de- 
terminateness. Thus possibility, in its march toward actuality, is 
confronted with an environment, favorable or unfavorable, which 
controls its realization. The past cooperates with the possible in the 
emergence of the future; for the past survives in the present, through 
the fact that it is continuous with it. When I answer a question 
now, my statement is colored with all my antecedent thoughts, and 
the experiences I have gone through. What else is maturity but the 
fact that one’s response to the environment is qualified by an abund- 
ant past? 

We sometimes think of the past as dying precisely at the moment 
that the present is born. We restrict effectiveness to the field of 
the present, considering the past as operative only in so far as it 
has evoked the present. In this scheme the universal process takes 
the aspect of a torch race in which the past transfers the torch 
to the present and forthwith disappears from the scene. And when 
we realize that we have left out all permanence from our scheme, 
we postulate ad hoc a permanent stuff—or matter—underlying the 
events, and describe the events as ripples on its surface. But the 
stuff is a fiction; if anything endures, it is the events themselves, 
the shifting gleam on the water, the flutter of the leaves, the sud- 
den shout, the expanding smile. It is a pity that we think in visual 
terms; we can get a much better understanding of emergence by 
comparing it with the experience of sound. Sound is an ‘‘unbodied 
soul’’; it has no stuff or substance; it is sheer flow of being. Sound 
poises itself in mid-air, spreading around indefinitely ; it swells with 
its own echo, each note carrying over the quality of the notes al- 
ready uttered. Such also is the universal process. The present is 
at once the culmination of the past—which is realized possibility— 
and the herald of the future—which is possibility verging toward 
realization. Popular imagination depicts historic spots as haunted 
by the ghosts of events gone by. To travel in an old country which 
has been ploughed for centuries by the spirit of man is to have 
an utterly different feeling about nature from what one has in a 
newly settled country; nature then seems instinct with history. A 
building that is recent crystallizes only a moment of time, but an 
old building, a cathedral or a castle that is in ruins, seems to em- 
body, in those very ruins, entire epochs of history. 

If the present is affected by the past, so is the past modified by 
the present; the two are really inseparable, and consequently the 
doctrine of the irrevocability of the past must be accepted under 
limitations. True enough, what has happened has happened—but 
the question is, what is it that has happened. The what of the past 
is not determined until the future has come about. If time were 
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made up of independent instants, then certainly the happening of 
the future would have no bearing on the happening of the past; each 
instant would happen for itself, and in an absolute sense. But 
there are no instantaneous events; what we have is indivisible pat- 
terns enduring through segments of time, of which the earlier 
stages involve the later, and therefore can not be described inde- 
pendently of them. And each pattern, as it enters reality, is seen 
to be an aspect of a wider pattern. We must admit, however, that 
events, though forming part of a common pattern, also constitute 
individual patterns in themselves, so that there is a sense in which an 
event can be known by itself, and can be said to transpire simply 
throughout its own span. There is the aspect of the organic unity— 
in virtue of which the present is a causal factor for the past—and 
there is the aspect of pluralism, in virtue of which the past possesses 
a nature for itself and achieves irrevocability. These two aspects 
must be reconciled in some more ultimate ground; for the present, 
I am content to note that the aspect of the irrevocability of the 
past, so much emphasized in traditional thought, does not tell the 
whole story about the past. 

Aristotle maintained the necessity of assuming a complete 
actuality, which he called God, as the explanation of the movement 
of possibility into realization. It seems to me that such a view arises 
from taking a half-hearted attitude toward possibility, and regard- 
ing it in a negative fashion, as a diluted solution of actuality. If 
possibility has any status in reality, then it must be regarded as 
effective by itself. Possibilities are tendencies to action; they are 
endowed with the energy for realization and may aptly be termed 
ideals. The postulate of an external Mover is superfluous; reality 
is a self-sufficient process of possibilities passing into actuality. And 
the forcefulness of the possibilities seems to be in direct proportion 
to their remoteness from actuality. An ideal, though forever get- 
ting realized, never achieves complete ingression into the real; it is, 
as it were, an impossible possibility. Royce was fond of referring to 
lost causes—to saints who had been martyred before success had 
crowned their work, to liberties of which nations had been despoiled 
—in short, to thwarted possibilities which, drawing strength from 
their failure, spurred man to renewed and heroic efforts. By their 
very divorce from detailed actuality such causes seemed to gain in 
range of effectiveness. 

You will say that I have fallen into a contradiction, that a pos- 
sibility is no possibility unless it gets realized. But it seems to me 
that this would be conceiving possibility too narrowly, solely in 
term of its relation to actuality, as an abstraction from what in 
fact transpires. In this paper, I have spoken of possibility because 
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I have noted in experience a factor distinct from actuality, and one 
which tends to it. Sometimes, it does not even tend to actuality; 
there seems to be also a movement away from actuality into ideality. 
Of this, art is a foreshadowing. Art is the presentation of the ideal 
as outside the flux. Take, for example, the Robert Gould Shaw Me. 
morial in front of the State House in Boston; here the artist has 
disengaged the mood of the colored troops from the action of the 
battle and exhibited it on the bronze in its timeless isolation. Thus, 
the artist—particularly the sculptor and the painter—is one who 
by a violent effort of vision rescues the possibility as it is being 
carried down the stream of time and fixes it in its immobile beauty. 
The artist undoes the evil of the fall, restoring possibility to grace. 

Or consider human life. Here is a man who, having spent all 
his life in an effort to realize ideals, dies without bringing any of 
them about. Yet we do not point to him as a failure on that account; 
his life remains memorable because he held fast to ideals and held 
them forth to humanity in their pure essence. In short, there is 
achievement irrespective of realization of ideals, and this is ex- 
hibition of ideals. 

The trouble with a short paper is that one is apt to say too much; 
I mean that, in one’s hurry, one is liable to overstate one’s points 
and be more dogmatic than one really intends. Therefore, before 
concluding, I would like to emphasize certain restrictions which 
should be imposed on the use of the notion of possibility. Philos- 
ophers have taken advantage of this notion in order to explain 
away with too much facility a number of the major difficulties of 
metaphysics, like the problem of error, of negation, of mathematical 
truth. If a fact does not fit smoothly into one’s pattern of reality, it 
is easy to call it a subsistent possibility and thus give it an apparent 
position in reality, without upsetting one’s scheme—it is indeed so 
easy that it offends one’s intellectual puritanism, one’s instinct that 
truth is a strenuous affair. And there is an esthetic objection, too. 
Some thinkers have resorted to the notion of possibility in order to 
construct a philosophical underworld which they have peopled with 
diverse contradictory and mythical objects, such as round squares 
and centaurs and other shady metaphysical characters. Possibility 
must not be treated as the refuge of the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind among the class of beings. Fundamentally, possibility has no 
status in complete isolation from actuality, any more than actuality 
has being apart from possibility. They both issue from a common 
ground and their basic characters are alike. What is the nature of 
that common ground is a question the consideration of which would 
bring us to the root of the metaphysical problem. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. RAPHAEL DEMOS. 
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EMERGENCE 


MERGENCE signifies a kind of change. There seem to be three 
important kinds of change considered possible in modern 
metaphysical discussion. First, there is chance occurrence, the 
assertion of a cosmic irregularity, an occurrence about which no law 
could be stated. Second, there is what we may call a ‘‘shift,’’ a 
change in which one characteristic replaces another, the sort of 


change traditionally described as invariable succession and when ’ 


more refined described as a functional relation. Thirdly, there is 
emergence, which is a cumulative change, a change in which certain 
characteristics supervene upon other characteristics, these character- 
istics being adequate to explain the occurrence on their level. The 
important points here are first, that in discussing emergence we are 
not discussing the possibility of cosmic chance. The emergent evo- 
lutionists admit a thorough-going regularity in nature. And sec- 
ondly, we are not discussing the legitimacy of shifts. These also 
are admitted. The issue is whether in addition to shifts there are 
emergent changes. 

The theory of emergence involves three propositions: (1) that 
there are levels of existence defined in terms of degrees of integra- 
tion; (2) that there are marks which distinguish these levels from one 
another over and above the degrees of integration; (3) that it is im- 
possible to deduce the marks of a higher level from those of a lower 
level, and perhaps also (though this is not clear) impossible to deduce 
marks of a lower level from those of a higher. The first proposition, 
that there are degrees of integration in nature, is not controversial. 
The specific issue arises from the second and third propositions. 
The second states that there is cumulative change, the third that 
such change is not predictable. 

What I wish to show is that each of these propositions is subject 
to a dilemma: (1) either the alleged emergent change is not cumula- 
tive or it is epiphenomenal; (2) either the alleged emergent change 
is predictable like any physical change, or it is epiphenomenal. I 
assume that a theory of wholesale epiphenomenalism is metaphysi- 
cally unsatisfactory. I feel the more justified in making this as- 
sumption because I have been led to understand that the theory of 
emergent evolution has been largely developed as a corrective of 
mechanistic theories with their attendant psycho-physical dualisms 
and epiphenomenalisms. ‘ 

Let us now exhibit the first dilemma. There seem to be two 
theories as to the nature of the marks which emerge and distinguish 
levels of integration. One theory states that these are qualities like 
Sensory qualities, metaphysical simples. Alexander’s system con- 
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tains a theory of emergent qualities. The term ‘‘quality’’ is am- 
biguous and frequently made to cover both qualities like Alexander’s 
and laws of activity. Bearing this ambiguity in mind, one will 
find that most emergent evolutionists have theories of emergent 
laws—emergent laws being the other sort of marks thought of as 
emerging. 

Now, a theory of emergent qualities is palpably a theory of epi- 
phenomena. It is not so obvious that a theory of emergent laws must 
also be such—or else cease to be a theory of emergence. 

Accurately speaking, we must first observe, laws can not emerge. 
Emergence is supposed to be a cosmic affair and laws are descrip. 
tions. What emerge are not laws, but what the laws describe. This 
distinction is important, for I maintain that the same natural regu- 
larities can be described by a whole hierarchy of different laws and 
that this ladder of laws has been mistaken by the emergent evolu- 
tionists for a ladder of cosmic regularities. But I do not care to 
develop this matter here. 

What I wish to show is that all natural regularities are shifts and 
can not be otherwise described. Let us suppose a shift at level B 
is described as a function of four variables q, r,s, and ¢. Let us then 
suppose that r and s constitute an integration giving rise to level C 
at which level a new cosmic regularity emerges that can be described 
as a function of four variables r, s, a, and b. r and s must neces- 
sarily be variables in this emergent law even though they are var- 
iables of level B, because they constitute part of the conditions under 
which the emergent law is possible. Theoretically, to be sure, the 
emergent law may be thought of either as a function of new variables 
or as a new function of C-level variables. But actually only the 
former is possible. For if the new law were not f, (q, 1, s, ¢), but 
were f, (q, 7, s, t), then, of course, it would never be f, (4, 1, 8, #), 
unless the event were a chance occurrence in which ease no regularity 
could be described anyway. The point is, either f, adequately de- 
scribes the interrelationships of (q, r, s, t) or f, does; or if neither 
adequately describes the interrelationships there is some f, that does, 
but there can not be two adequate descriptions of the same interrela- 
tionships among the same variables. 

An emergent law must, therefore, involve the emergence of new 
variables. But these new variables either have some functional 
relationship with the rest of the lower level variables or they haven't. 
If they haven’t, they are sheer epiphenomena, and the view resolves 
itself into a theory of qualitative emergence. If they have, they 
have to be included among the total set of variables described by 
the lower level functional relation ; they have to drop down and take 
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their place among the lower level variables as elements in a lower 
level shift. 

Such being the case, our dilemma is established so far as concerns 
cumulative change—either there is no such thing or it is epiphe- 
nomenal. Now for predictability. 

The assumption in theories of emergence is that mechanical 
changes, single level changes (call them shifts) are predictable, but 
that emergent changes are not. Now, it must be pointed out at once 
that in an ultimate sense, no changes of any kind are predictable. 
One event can never be deduced from another event. Even the first 
law of motion is not self-evident. From the state of rest or motion 
of an unmolested body at one moment, you can not deduce the state 
of rest or motion of that body at the next moment. And what will 
be the states of two bodies that do molest each other is equally not 
deducible from their states previous to molestation. Deduction from 
the states of bodies under certain conditions to their states under 
other conditions is possible only through the mediation of a descrip- 
tive law summarizing a set of shifts in which these bodies and their 
conditions are variables. It follows that events and qualities oc- 
curring on the same level are no more deducible from one another 
than if they occur on different levels. Cosmic events don’t deduce 
or predict one another; they occur. It is only we who describe them 
by laws, who also make predictions concerning them by means of our 
laws. Cosmically speaking, nothing is deducible, and hypothetical 
emergent qualities or events would be no more peculiar in this respect 
than the qualities and events that occur on the bed rock level. 

It is only humanly speaking that anything is deducible. And 
what are strictly deducible are neither qualities nor events, but laws. 
There is a loose sense in which qualities and events are predictable. 
Thus by a process of interpolation we can and have predicted the 
properties of missing elements in the periodic table. And by a 
process of analogy we predict the states of consciousness of other 
people and of animals. But such loose predictions are not the sort 
meant by emergent evolutionists. For obviously emergent events 
and qualities could be predicted in this manner if there were any 
occasion to predict them. Just such a prediction Alexander makes 
about God. What the emergent evolutionists mean is that an emer- . 
gent law could not be deduced from lower level laws as a mathemati- 
cal theorem can be deduced from other theorems. The condition 
under which such deduction is strictly possible is that by substitu- 
tion of one sort or another, one law may be derived from another 
law or set of laws. It is a natural ideal of science to derive all laws 
from a certain limited number of primitive laws or principles—not 
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necessarily from one single law—and so to convert science into a 
mathematics. If it could be assumed that there are no chance oe- 
currences such a system of laws should be obtainable, though it 
might look very different from the traditional mechanics. The as. 
sumption of science appears to be that such a system is obtainable. 
I do not know what else the dissatisfaction of science with incon- 
sistencies could mean. 

Now, there seems to be no intention on the part of emergent evo- 
lutionists to deny that such a system is possible or to assert that there 
are chance occurrences. If that is so, they seem to be faced with the 
following dilemma: either the emergent laws they are arguing for 
are ineffectual and epiphenomenal, or they are effectual and capable 
of being absorbed into the physical system. But apparently they 
want their laws to be both effectual and at the same time not part of 
the physical system. Professor Lovejoy, for instance, contrasts 
laws of behavior with physico-chemical laws. The laws of behavior 
imply that ‘‘some movements of certain complexes of protons and 
electrons are, in part, functions of other movements which are to 
occur afterwards. And this determination of some character of a 
present motion by some character of a yet unrealized future is a con- 
ception obviously foreign to the laws of physics and chemistry ... 
and it is, in fact, incongruous with the most fundamental method- 
ological assumptions of those sciences.’?? But at the same time he 
affirms that there is an ‘‘assumption that intelligence is capable of 
being a factor in the control of human actions and thereby of man’s 
physical environment. . . . If that postulate, at least, be not true, 
universities are absurdities and laboratories are costly monuments 
of delusion’’ (p. 208). Now clearly, if these laws of behavior are 
going to step down out of an epiphenomenal heaven and ‘‘be a factor 
in the control . . . of man’s physical environment’’ they are bound 
soon to get into conflict with physico-chemical laws as now described. 
I am here, of course, not interested in whether the present movements 
of electrons and protons are functions of future electrons or protons, 
or not. But if they are, that important relation would have to be 
stated among the primitive laws of the physical system or would 
have to be deducible from some of those laws. That is to say, if the 
laws of behavior enter into the physical system at any point they 
must constitute either primitive laws in that system or be deducible 
from the primitive laws. There is no other way out of it. These 
supposed emergent laws are either epiphenomena or physical laws. 
For if they represent irreconcilable inconsistencies in the physical 
system, they are not laws at all, but statements of chance occurrences. 


1 Essays in Metaphysics; Univ. of Cal. Publications, V. 5, pp. 208-209. 
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So, regarding the characteristics of unpredictability, the situation 
is the same as regarding the emergent marks; it is a possible charac- 
teristic, but only as an epiphenomenal one. 


StepHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1924-1925. New Series, 
Vol. XXV. London: Williams and Norgate. 1925. Pp. 350. 


As usual there is a supplementary volume, this time entitled 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, but since that volume refers to the 
Oxford meeting of July 24-27, 1925, which has already been re- 
ported upon in this JouRNAL, the present review will be confined to 
the main volume. 

The Presidential Address by A. D. Lindsay, and a paper by John 
Laird, are devoted to images. In the former paper, images are 
compared to words, as being mental in origin but objective in status. 
Any such analogy is worth considering, but this one seems to combine 
all the difficulties of all the theories on the subject, and is hardly 
worked out enough to show how the difficulties are to be met. Mr. 
Laird’s paper is neatly expressed, as always with him, but likewise 
is hardly carried far enough to be more than an agreeably phrased 
confession of faith. 

The following are some other samples of papers in this volume. 
‘What is a Society ?’’ by H. C. Dowdall, contains some pretty good 
definitions of the terms society, community, institution, and associa- 
tion. G. Dawes Hicks argues that something of the nature of 
“‘force’’ and ‘‘energy’’ in nature is actually experienced by us, and 
is not to be identified with any subjective effort or striving. R. W. 
Collingwood discusses interestingly ‘‘The Nature and Aims of a 
Philosophy of History,’’ emphasizing the selectiveness of any his- 
torian’s work. There is likewise an interesting symposium on his- 
torical knowledge, in which realist and neo-idealist cross swords. 
C. R. S. Harris writes fairly well on the relation of Duns Scotus 
and Thomas Aquinas, though one could wish for a deeper penetra- 
tion. There is a closing appreciative note on the late James Ward, 
furnished by G. Dawes Hicks. 

The present reviewer has read the Aristotelian Proceedings duti- 
fully each year for a good many years. He has almost always felt 
repaid for the time and labor spent in reading the current volumes 
through once, and generally been thankful he did not have to read 
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} 
them twice. He has in previous reviews expressed the opinion that 


an occasional dullness in the papers might be due to the fact that 
the Aristotelian meetings were often given over as a trial arena to 
the younger men, or those yet unknown to fame. Since then he 
has read the combined efforts of the leaders of English Philosophy, 
in the Contemporary British Philosophy series, and he wishes now 
to apologize to said younger men! 

There is a certain temperamental antagonism between British 
and American methods of philosophical writing, which leads the 
former to refer, for instance, to ‘‘the slangiest of American new 
realists,’’ or to suggest that Americans rush in where angels might 
hesitate. The reviewer has read some things from both sides of the 
Atlantic which suggested the valor of ignorance, and he may have 
written some himself, so he is disposed to be charitable. It must be 
admitted we on this side do sometimes prefer the striking phrase to 
the dignified one. Perhaps that is why the American is likely to 
find the British writings stodgy, and unnecessarily solemn over trifles. 
The coming International Congress should do a good work in re- 
vealing the two groups to one another as both human beings, and 
of much the same make and pattern. 

Any criticism that attempts to mention names, or evaluate in- 
dividual reputations, would obviously represent, not trans-Atlantic 
opinion concerning British philosophers, but merely a personal re- 
action of a single reader. With this disclaimer of objectivity, the 
present reviewer makes bold to append the following comment on 
our English contemporaries. The reviewer wishes he could write as 
well as some of them, but nevertheless, it surely must be admitted 
that few of them write really well, and they might remember this 
when they criticize us for writing badly. 

There is a charm in the writing of several British writers on phi- 
losophy, such as Mr. Laird, but it will probably be conceded that in 
mere point of style Mr. Bertrand Russell excels. The very clarity of 
his expression, which reveals all the faults as well as all the virtues 
of his thought, may be one of the reasons why his popular writings 
of recent years have produced in American readers what seems to 
the reviewer an excessive revulsion of feeling, from something that 
was once like hero-worship to what is now at times almost contempt. 
There is a queer loosejointedness in Mr. Russell’s arguments, which 
his vigorous style and his cocksure dogmatism of phrase, even when 
he is playing the skeptic, only makes the more evident. The reviewer 
does not at all approve of the extremes of depreciation of Mr. Rus- 
sell, and while he may doubt whether Mr. Russell is using his great 
powers wisely during these last few years, for those powers them- 
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selves, and for the real modesty of the man himself, he retains a 
very deep respect. Likewise he has naturally a similar respect for 
the critical abilities of Mr. G. E. Moore, with an occasional good- 
humored exasperation at the ‘‘ House-that-Jack-built”’ style of argu- 
ment which Mr. Moore so often affects, and which seems not always 
conducive to the attainment of that precision which is apparently its 
guiding ideal. 

Professor Stout—as philosopher, of course, not as psychologist— 
has hardly written enough to enable us on this side the Atlantic 
to judge of a talent which we are led to believe is very great. But 
we also have our comparatively silent ones, and our English cousins 
may not, for that same reason, have adequate data on which to 
evaluate, and place as highly as we do, such distinguished Amer- 
ican professors of philosophy as Lovejoy, Woodbridge, and Morris 
R. Cohen. And on the contrary, also as with us, there are others in 
England who have written too much for the glory of their own repu- 
tations. It is hard to say anything here which may not sound of- 
fensive, and the reviewer will speak only of those for whose general 
position he has a great respect, but he ventures to remark, again 
merely as his own opinion, that such diverse English philosophers as 
Alexander, Carr, Lloyd Morgan, and Schiller manage at times to 
spoil very good cases by the peculiar perversities of the ways in 
which they argue for them. Perhaps this is a merely personal re- 
action, as is the reviewer’s liking for almost everything that is writ- 
ten by such other diverse people as Messrs. A. E. Taylor, Dawes 
Hicks, and Broad,—though the reviewer long ago formed such high 
expectations concerning Mr. Broad, that Mr. Broad may find it hard 
ever to come up to them. 

Certainly no American evaluation of contemporary English phi- 
losophers would be complete without a word of delighted apprecia- 
tion for that most pleasing of intellectual ambassadors from Eng- 
land to America, Professor A. N. Whitehead. Professor Whitehead 
has his faults indeed, one of them being his tendency to fixate, for 
his private use, some nuance of his own thinking, by giving it a 
more or less unexpected name, and then to leave his reader or hearer 
too little in the way of hints or illustrations, to make clear of just 
what he was thinking when it occurred to him to adopt that par- 
ticular word. Like our Professor Dewey, he is likely to say some- 
thing that has about it an air of great profundity, when he is actually 
thinking, at the moment, of something rather commonplace and 
simple. He thus totally misleads his critics, who go seeking the pro- 
fundities where they are not, to the complete overlooking of the real 
profundities, which are elsewhere. For Professor Whitehead does 
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have profundities, being a metaphysician in the grand style. At 
present, he seems to be experimenting with modes and categories of 
thought which are to some degree Aristotelian, but to a greater and 
even surprising degree Hegelian. But contrasted with the pomposity 
and verbal charlatanry which so often positively revolt us in Hegel, 
what a pleasure there is in Mr. Whitehead’s combination of far. 
reaching vision and tentative modesty of conclusion! Those English 
philosophers who visit us at the coming International Congress will 
find themselves hard put to it, to come up to the high standard of 
English philosophizing which we already have exemplified among us 
in the person of Professor Whitehead. 


Harry T. Coste.wo. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


Principles of Psychology. Voll. J. R. Kantor. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. xix + 473. 


This treatment is an attempt to present the principles of psy- 
chology as a natural science which is neither a mentalistic nor a 
behavioristic discipline. The author’s aim is best stated in his own 
words as ‘‘. . . to study psychological phenomena as actual, observ- 
able events consisting of the responses of psychological organisms 
(human and infrahuman animals) on the one hand, and the stimulus 
objects and conditions which interact with them on the other. On 
the whole, of course, our primary interest must be in the conduct 
of such organisms. No less, however, must we emphasize the stimuli 
objects or situations, since they are the primary causal conditions of 
such actions and consequently equally essential phases of the data of 
psychological science.’’ 

Kantor holds that stimuli objects condition the reactions of an 
organism not only at any given time, but also that these reactions 
themselves were acquired through previous experiences with such 
stimuli. This hierarchical development of reactions forms the 
author’s avenue of escape from the assumption of both psychic and 
biological ‘‘functions’’ and ‘‘powers’’ which are self-contained in 
the organism in favor of a science of observable facts about the in- 
teractions of organisms. The causes of behavior are thus transferred 
without the organism. Purely animal behaviorism is avoided 
through the recognition of the fact that human interactions and 
institutions constitute a field of psychological phenomena distinctly 
non-animal in character. At the same time, there is no denial of the 
existence of fundamental resemblances of human and ‘‘infrahuman”’ 
conduct of the reflexive and instinctive sort, thoroughgoing identity 
of the two only being denied. 

In the light of the statements of the preceding paragraph, there- 
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fore, the reader is not surprised at the unusually full treatment of 
the personality and societal conduct of man. After a rapid survey 
of the field and method of psychology and of the primary datum of 
psychology (the ‘‘psychological act’’ or ‘‘segment of behavior’’), 
the treatment moves quickly toward the consideration of social be- 
havior (‘‘suprabasic,’’ ‘‘contingential,’’ ‘‘idiosyneratic,’’ and ‘‘cul- 
tural’? behavior). The more circumscribed treatments follow toward 
the end of the book with chapters devoted to attention reactions; 
sensing and perceiving; implicit behavior ; association, feeling, know- 
ing, and habitual reactions; and volitional conduct, etc. 

Each chapter is given its systematic setting by means of a few 
pages of “‘Perspectival and Bibliographical Notes’’ at the end. 
The freest use of new terms and definitions is made. The term- 
inology is difficult in places due to the avoidance of traditional no- 
menclature objectionable to the author because of mentalistice or ex- 
treme behavioristic connotation. Terms are defined with care, al- 
though the distinctions drawn are not always easy for the reader to 
follow. On the whole the phraseology is of the ‘‘-ing’’ or functional 
variety with leanings toward the behavioristic rather than the struc- 
tural. In the opinion of the reviewer, this statement characterizes 
the systematic position of the author in a rough manner, although 
it must not be forgotten that biological behaviorism is eschewed in 
favor of a socially inter-actionistic view of human psychology with 
the emphasis on observation of the reactions of man to the stimuli 
of both the physical and social environments. It is the latter which 
forbids the branding of the volume as behavioristic in the usual 
definition of the term. 

Dr. Kantor is brave enough to risk the possibilty of pleasing no 
one of the major schools of American psychology, although he may 
find considerable support from those social psychologists who are 
objective psychologists, not sociologists. 


G. M. Rucu. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
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REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 33° Année, No. 1. La 
psychologie de Bichat: F. Colonna d’Istria. la philosophie d’Emile 
Meyerson: L. Brunschvicg. Logique formelle et logique empirique: 
R. Wavre. Note sur la méthode de récurrence et l’idée de nombre 
entier: P. Mouy. Note sur le pari de Pascal: R. Aron. La philoso- 
Phie devant la guerre: R. Lenoir. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLogie NorMALE ET PaTHOLOGIQUE. XXIII 
Année, Nos. 1-3. Numéro Exceptionnel. L’art et la Pensée. Es- 
THETIQUE GENERALE—Problémes et méthodes de 1’esthétique empir- 
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ique: Vernon Lee. Le conscient et l’inconscient dans 1’inspiration: 
Ch. Lalo. Jugement et goit: A Thibaudet. Note sur 1’évaluation 
tragique: G. Marcel. Art et scholastique: P. Masson-Oursel. Le 
génie et l’art, chez Schopenhauer: G. Séalles. ARTS DU LANGAGE— 
L’influence du milieu social sur ]’évolution des sentiments dans la 
littérature du Moyen Age: M. Lot-Borodine. Observations sur la 
psychologie du féerique: LE. Jaloux. L’imperfectif dans la langue 
et la littérature: J. Harrison. Quelques aspects de l’art d’Alexis 
Mikhailovich Rémizov: I. Mirrlees. L’activité poétique et l’activité 
esthétique dans la poésie: J. Hytier. Musiqgue—Le symbolisme 
musical: H. Delacroix. Pensée musicale et graphisme: J. Baruzi. 
La mélodie: G. Urbain. Evolution harmonique et fixité tonale dans 
la musique contemporaine: A. Schaeffner. La musique, vice littér- 
aire: A. Coeuroy. Les idées des anciens Israélites sur la musique: 
A. Lods. Arts PLASTIQUES—De la valeur en peinture: F. Fosca. 
Esthétique des visionnaires: H. Focillon. Sur les écoles cubistes et 
post-cubistes: A. Ozenfant. Prophéties sur la sculpture: A. Bour- 
delle. Arcuitecture—Un principe d’évolution dans 1|’architecture: 
P. Urbain. Architecture d’époque machiniste: Le Corbusier. Les 
tendances actuelles du décor théatral: W. R. Fuerst. Art PRIMITIF 
—Les origines de l’art décoratif: H. Brewl. La narration graphique 
dans l’art primitif: G. H. Luquet. 

JOURNAL OF CoMPARATIVE PsycHoLocy. Vol. VI, No. 1. Changes 
of Blood Pressure and Respiration during Deception: C. Landis and 
L. E. Wiley. National Differences and Preferences in Beliefs. A 
Statistical Study: 7. M. Abel. The Intelligence of Chinese Children 
in San Francisco: V. 7. Graham. The Initial Copulatory Response 
of Female Rats Reared in Isolation from the Age of Twenty Days 
to the Age of Puberty: C. P. Stone. The Reliability of the Maze 
Experiment: H. Carr. Ending Preferences among the Three Posi- 
tions of the Tonic Chord: P. R. Farnsworth. The Learning Curve 
of a Land Snail: 7. R. Garth, and M. P. Mitchell. Post-Rotational 
Head Nystagmus in Adult Pigeons: F. 8. Fearing. Apparatus and 
Methods for Measurement of Psychological Condition: Knight Dun- 
lap. 

PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AND JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. A Note on the Reliability of the Maze as a 
Method of Studying Learning in the Angora Goat: V. Randolph and 
W. S. Hunter. I[—Peter: The Beginnings of the Juvenile Court 
Problem: H. 7. Wooley. On the Relation between Negro-White Mix- 
ture and Standing in Intelligence Tests: M. J. Herskovits. The Rela- 
tion of Extensive and Intensive Reading to Permanency of Retention: 
C. V. Good. The Problem of Intelligence: H. Pieron. Children’s 
Relations to Themselves: S. M. Studencki. Men or Robots?: Wm. 
McDougall. Dynamic Psychology: R. S. Woodworth. Mental 
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Work: Sante de Sanctis. The Height and Weight of the Negro 
Criminal: Carl Murchison. The Seasonal Distribution of Negro 
Criminal Intelligence; The Chronological Age of Negro Criminals: 
C. Murchison and P. Pooler. 

ScientIA. XXXIX, N. CLXVIII-4. An Electrical Atom: J. 
Mills. Welche Krafte bestimmen den Gang der geologischen Ent- 
wicklung?: F’. Nolke. Entre le vitalisme et le mécanicisme s’impose 
une solution intermédiaire. Ite Partie: Les deux théses en conflit : 
E. Rignano. 

Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fase. VI. Compotus 
Fratris Rogeri Accedunt Compotus Roberti Grossecapitis Lincolnien- 
sis Episcopi. Massa Compoti Alexandri de Villa Dei. Nune Pri- 
mum Edidit Robert Steele. Oxford: Clarenden Press. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1926. xxvii-+ 302 
pp. $8.50. 

Hankin, Hanbury: Common Sense and Its Cultivation. Fore- 
word by C. S. Myers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. London: 
Kegan Paul; Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1926. viii + 289 pp. 
$2.50. 

Turner, J. E.: Personality and Reality. A Proof of the Real 
Existence of a Supreme Self. New York: Maemillan Co. 1926. 
190 pp. 

The following reprints have been received: ‘‘The Historic Back- 
ground of Corporate Legal Personality,’’ John Dewey, in Yale Law 
Journal, April, 1926; ‘‘The Myths of Modern Science,’’ Morris R. 
Cohen, in City College Quarterly, December, 1925; ‘‘Converging 
Lines in Contemporary Psychology,’’ Mary W. Calkins, in British 
Journal of Psychology, January, 1926; ‘‘Neo-Realism as a Doctrine 
of Mind,’’ Marjorie C. Day, in Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie 
und Soziologie, Bd., 29, Heft 1/2. (A brief discussion of the theories 
of consciousness in the works of S. Alexander, Edwin Holt, and 
Bertand Russell) ; ‘‘Constaney of Attitude in Weight Perception,”’ 
E. S. Rudisill, University of Pennsylvania Thesis, 1925. 

Laird, John: Our Minds and Their Bodies. (The World’s 
Manuals, No. 35.) New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 1925. 122 pp. $1.00. 

Martin, Everett Dean: Psychology and its Use. (Reading with 
a Purpose—A Series of Reading Courses, No. 11.) Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1926. 47 pp. $.50. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander: Philosophy. (Reading with a Purpose 
—A Series of Reading Courses—No. 12.) Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1926. 51 pp. $.50. 

Sister Mary Verda: New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism. 
New York: Maemillan Co. 1926. 204 pp. 
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Wilson, John Cook: Statement and Inference with Other Phil- 
osophical Papers. Edited from the MSS. by A. 8. L. Farquharson, . 
with a Portrait, Memoir, & Selected Correspondence. 2 vols. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 1926. clxiv, vi+ 901 pp . 





NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

May I venture a brief comment on the reference made to my book, 
The Moral Standards of Democracy, in a review of several books on 
political philosophy by Prof. H. W. Schneider in this JourNa, March 
18, 1926? The single sentence in which Professor Schneider charac- 
terizes my book seems to me to leave a wrong impression and this I 
should like to correct. 

In the first place, I would point out that the subject of my book 
(as I have understood it) is not political philosophy but social ethics. 
With this approach it was not unnatural that I should have made 
it my chief interest to show what ideals of personal development 
and satisfaction are implicit in democracy and how these ideals may 
be realized under conditions of modern life. Secondly, the basis of 
human association I hold to be, not a common will to seek Truth and 
Power and Beauty, but the process of intelligent inter-communica- 
tion through the instrumentality of three specific bodily activities, 
articulate speech, practical contrivance and emotional expression 
with esthetic perception. In the third place, while in Chapter VIII 
I endeavor to connect my view with that of historic idealism, I take 
special pains to emphasize two essential points of difference. First, 
I show that the personal values of human association are realized, so 
far as they are realized at all, only through the agency of the three 
motor responses referred to above, and secondly, that these personal 
ideals are not realized upon some higher spiritual plane, but in the 
give and take of everyday social life so far as it yields increased in- 
sight and understanding, fellowship in productive labor, and a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the fundamental features of our common 
human lot. H. W. Wricut. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 





The following officers for the ensuing year were elected at the 
meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, held in Chicago, April 1-3, 1926: President, Prof. R. C. 
Lodge; Vice-President, Prof. H. B. Alexander ; Secretary-Treasure’, 
Prof. C. F, Taeusch. The Executive Committee retains Professors 
T. V. Smith and D. S. Robinson from last year, and Professors 
Tawney and McGilvary were elected to fill vacancies. 





